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Preface 

IT  has  seemed  like  a  woeful  gap  in  our  Central  Pennsylvania 
historical  literature  not  to  have  an  authoritative  work  on  Ole 
Bull's  adventures  on  Kettle  Creek.  Many  have  been  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  but  never  before  in  compact 
form  has  the  entire  story  been  included  under  one  cover.  For- 
tunate, indeed,  for  the  memory  of  Ole  Bull  that  the  history  has 
been  gathered  by  an  exact  and  dispassionate  student  like  the 
author  of  the  following  pages,  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Lloyd,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Williamsport  "Gazette  and  Bulletin,"  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Lycoming  Historical  Society.  Through 
his  father's  close  association  with  the  great  Norwegian  violinist, 
and  family  affiliations  of  several  generations,  together  with  unique 
historical  abilities,  the  Colonel  has  gathered  together  rare  and  au- 
thoritative materials  which  will  recount  the  story  of  Ole  Bull  and 
his  colony  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all.  As  the  successor  of 
Meginness  and  McMinn  in  the  historical  deanship  of  Central 
Pennsylvania,  no  one  need  look  further  than  the  words  of  Colonel 
Lloyd.  Confirming  the  essential  details  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  P. 
Donehoo's  remarkable  and  widely  discussed  address  at  Ole  Bull's 
Castle  last  July,  yet,  fully  recognizing  the  humanity  and  good  in- 
tentions of  the  world-faimous  musician,  Colonel  Lloyd  has  created 
?  word-picture  which  literally  makes  Ole  Bull  stand  before  us 
re-created  in  the  flesh.  We  see  him  from  the  time  he  was  a 
would-be  suicide  in  the  Seine,  through  his  tribulations  on  Kettle 
Creek,  and  eventually  crowned  with  deathless  laurels,  the  great- 
est master  of  the  violin  since  Paganini.  No  library  in  Pennsylva- 
nia can  afford  to  be  without  Colonel  Lloyd's  monograph,  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  more  extended  researches  into  the  life 
and  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personalities  that 
ever  flitted  across  the  horizon  of  our  beloved  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  residents  of  the  Keystone  State,  and  history 
lovers  in  general,  owe  to  Colonel  Lloyd,  M.  J.  Colcord,  the  gifted 
editor  of  the  "Potter  County  Journal,"  Rev.  Dr.  Donehoo,  Mrs.  • 
R.  J.  Henderson,  Miss  Emma  Thursby,  W.  H.  Sanderson,  and 
other  students  of  Ole  Bull's  career  a  sense  of  thankful  appre- 
ciation for  keeping  his  memory  green,  even  among  our  fire-swept 
hills,  soon  to  be  made  green  again,  through  the  tireless  efforts  of 
the  indefatigable  Gifford  Pinchot.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker. 

"Restless  Oaks,"  McElhattan,  Pa. 
May  12,  1921. 


The  Spirit  Violin 
In  Memory  of  Ole  Bull 

By  Celeste  S.  Henderson 

Ai  eve  a  traveler  paused  to  drink 
From  sweet  Lyso  Spring, 
The  vesper  song  of  Hermit  Thrush 
Fond  recollections  bring. 

Once  moire  on  Norseland's  mountain  heights 
He  roams  as  when  a  boy  ; 
He  leaps  from  crag  to  crag  and  shouts 
'Till  echo  answers,  "Joy". 

The  traveler,  rousing  from  his  dream 
Of  home  so  far  away. 
Exultant  cries,  '"In  this  fair  land 
I'll  build  a  New  Norway". 

'My  castle  walls  on  yonder  hill. 
Shall  stand  in  stately  pride 
Amid  the  trees  of  spruce  and  pine 
From  the  curious  world  I'll  hide." 

rhe  only  peace  on  earth 
This  tired  heart  can  know 
[s  when  with  my  loved  violin 
[  wield  the  Magic  bow." 

At  last  the  dream  is  realized, 

And  on  the  mountain  side 

The  Castle  stands,  while  far  below 

The  murmuring  waters  glide. 

The  lights  from  turret  now  gleam  forth. 

And  above  the  torrent's  din 

Is  heard  the  angelic  music 

Of  the  sweet  voiced  violin. 

It  tells  of  rippling  water -brooks, 
The  cattle  bells  are  ringing. 
While  dairy  maids  at  close  of  day 
Their  '  Home  Again"  are  singing. 
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The  strain  is  changed,  the  "Hailing"  gay 
Resounds  from  floor  to  rafter, 
Young  Nils  again  has  kicked  the  beam 
While  Bergit  shouts  with  laughter. 

Now  "under  jordisk  Music"  sweet 
Is  heard  upon  the  air, 
As  dancing  round  the  Fairy  Ring 
The  Elves  and  Gnomes  appear. 

And  now  in  Hall  of  Mountain  King 
The  "Devil's  March"  is  sounding, 
The  trolls  in  gay  procession  sing 
While  up  the  hillside  bounding. 

The  music  suddenly  doth  cease, 
Loud  knocking  now  is  heard, 
A  stranger  comes  from  out  the  gloom, 
The  writ  of  dispossession's  served. 

Oh  trusting  heart,  Oh  Godlike  soul ! 
Deceived,  betrayed  for  paltry  gain, 
He  mounts  his  stallion,  black  as  coal, 
And  rides  forth  through  the  mist  and  rain. 

PART  II 

The  years  have  passed  by  rapidly, 

Gone,  alas,  the  magic  bow ; 

The  Castle  walls  are  crumbling 

By  vandal  hands  laid  low, 

But  if,  at  eve,  you  pause  to  rest 

By  sweet  Lyso  Spring, 

Where  pines  lift  up  their  stately  heads 

And  thrushes  gaily  sing. 

You'll  see  that  Turret  rise  again 

While  lights  gleam  from  within, 

And  then,  perchance  you'll  hear 

The  Spirit  Violin. 

While  Kettle  Creek  flows  gently  by 
The  Hill-folk  nod  their  heads  and  say„ 
"Dear  Ole  Bull  still  lingers  near, 
And  spirit  violin  doth  play." 
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And  until  stone  by  stone  restored, 
The  Castle  stands — a  sacred  shrine 
In  memory  of  Ole  Bull 
His  spirit  walks,  so  end  this  ''rime". 

Ely  Court  Apartments, 


96  Duncan  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1921. 


Ole  Bull  and  His  Famous  Castle  In  Potter 
County,  Pennsylvania 

By  Thomas  W.  Lloyd 

OLE  BULL  was  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world  has 
ever  known.    During  his  lifetime  thousands  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  listened,  enraptured,  to  the  strains  of 
his  magic  violin,  and  the  royal  families  of  Europe  and  distinguish- 
ed personages  the  world  over  vied  with  each  other  to  do  him 
honor. 

Other  violinists  may  have  excelled  him  in  the  higher  criter- 
ions  by  which  a  musician  may  be  judged,  but  no  one  ever  ap- 
proached him  in  the  possession  of  such  pure  technique,  in  sweet- 
ness and  mellowness  of  tone,  perfect  melody  and  delightful  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  In  the  ability  to  hold  an  audience  enthralled  and 
to  sway  it  at  will  under  the  persuasive  spell  of  his  instrumenta- 
tion, he  was  unrivalled. 

In  the  quaint  old  town  of  Bergen  in  Norway,  Ole  Bornemann 
Bull  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  February  5,  1810.  From  his 
earliest  childhood  he  developed  a  fondness  for  music  and  the 
violin  was  his  favorite  instrument.  But  his  father  was  opposed 
to  any  encouragement  of  his  musical  talents  and  so  the  boy  was 
compelled  to  seek  the  solitude  of  his  favorite  mountains  where 
he  fiddled  and  fiddled  for  hours  at  a  time,  drawing  the  most  en- 
trancing melody  from  the  strings' of  his  beloved  instrument. 

Ole  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  having  failed  to  pass 
the  necessary  examination,  he  decided  to  make  music  his  voca- 
tion in  life.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Paulsen  for  a  short  time,  but 
for  the  most  part,  he  was  self-taught.  He  made  a  visit  to  Spohr, 
but  met  with  little  encouragement  in  any  further  attempt  to  pur- 
sue his  favorite  purpose  in  life. 

Upon  a  visit  to  Paris  the  budding  genius  met  Paganini, 
who  saw  in  the  youthful  aspirant  the  latent  possibility  of  a  great 
musician.  Thus  encouraged,  the  young  man  decided  to  become 
a  violin  virtuoso.  His  first  appearance  on  the  concert  stage  was 
with  Ernst  and  Chopin  and  he  was  received  with  signs  of  dis.^ 
tinct  approval  by  the  public.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became  a 
European  celebrity  and  his  fame  spread  from  London  to  St. 
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Petersburg.  He  was  frequently  asked  to  play  before  royalty  and 
was  showered  with  magnificent  presents  of  inestimable  value. 
While  he  was  in  Paris,  before  his  success  as  a  violinist  became 
assured,  he  became  very  despondent  over  his  future  and  at  one 
time  jumped  into  the  river  Seine,  bent  upon  suicide.  He  was 
rescued  by  a  young  French  woman,  Alexandrine  Felice  Ville- 
miinot,  whom  he  afterward  married  in  1836  and  with  whom  he 
lived  happily  until  her  death  in  1863.  He  married  again  in  18 1'0, 
taking  as  his  bride  Sara  C.  Thorpe,  of  Wisconsin.  The  distin- 
guished violinist  died  on  the  Island  of  Lyso,  near  his  native 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  August  17,  1880. 

Ole  Bull  first  visited  the  'United  States  in  1843-45,  having 
been  induced  to  come  hither  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Fannie 
Ellsler,  the  famous  actress.  At  first  he  was  reluctant  to  essay  a 
tour  of  America,  as  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
reception.  But  his  fears  were  groundless.  The  audiences  wnich 
heard  him  received  him  with  the  wildest  acclaim  and  from  Boston 
to  Chicago  his  progress  was  a  triumphal  march  and  his  financial 
returns  were  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  After  his 
American  tour  he  returned  to  Europe  and  again  played  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  with  even 
greater  evidences  of  approval  than  during  his  first  appearance. 

In  1852  he  again  came  to  America,  which  he  had  grown  to 
love  during  his  first  visit,  and  it  was  during  this  tour  that  he 
came  to  Williaimsport,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  year  that  he 
arrived  in  this  country.  He  gave  a  concert  in  the  court  house  and, 
as  Williamsport  was  then  only  a  small  town  with,  perhaps,  "2.000 
people,  the  whole  population  turned  out- to  greet  him.  The  audi- 
torium was  crowded  to  the  doors  and  the  people  went  wild  with 
enthusiasm  over  his  performance.  He  was  an  attractive  figure 
with  his  gold  snuff  box,  diamond  shirt  studs  and  rings  which 
almost  covered  his  fingers.  His  violin  bow  contained  a  large  dia- 
mond at  one  end  and  as  he  drew  it  across  the  strings,  evoking 
the  softest  and  most  melodious  strains  ever  heard,  the  large 
jewel  flashed 'and  scintillated  with  prismatic  colors  and  the  vast 
audience  rose  to  its  feet  in  shouts  of  rapturous  applause. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Williamsport  that  Ole  Bull  be- 
came acquainted  with  John'F.  Cowan  and,  indeed,  it  was  at  the 
latter's  invitation  that  he  was  induced  to  come  to  the  little  vil- 
lage on  the  Wrest  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 

Cowan  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  was  a  leading 
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figure  in  the  social  and  business  activities  of  Williamsport.  He 
had  come  from  no  one  knew  where  and  had  bought  up  large 
tracts  of  state  lands  in  Lycoming  and  adjoining  Counties  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  land  speculator,  but  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term.  He  acquired  lands  from  the  state  at  a  low  price 
and  sold  them  upon  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  his  transactions  were  tainted  with  actual  fraud. 

During  his  visit  to  Williamsport  Ole  Bull  was  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Cowan,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  violinist  was  called  to  certain  tracts  of  land 
owned  by  Cowan,  situated  in  Abbott  and  Stewardson  townships 
in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  advantages  of 
this  location  for  colonization  purposes  were  pointed  out  to  the 
eminent  musician. 

Mr.  Bull  was  greatly  impressed  and  after  a  visit  to  the 
tracts  became  so  enthusiastic  over  the  country  and  so  delighted 
with  the  topography,  which  greatly  resembled  his  native  Nor- 
way, that  he  decided  to  found  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  at 
this  spot  on  the  head  waters  of  Kettle  Creek,  in  Potter  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  plan  was  quickly  put  into  execution.  Mr.  Bull  pur- 
chased of  Cowan  about  12,000  acres  of  vast  timber-covered 
lands  for  a  consideration  of  $10,000,  and  immediately  set  about 
to  induce  large  numbers  of  Norwegians  and  Danes  to  come 
thither. 

In  1853  about  thirty  of  the  advance  guard  of  these  colon- 
ists arrived  in  the  country  and  proceeded  to  their  new  home  in 
the  wilderness.  These  adventurers  were  highly  cultured  and  re- 
fined, many  of  them  being  musicians  of  a  high  order.  At  that 
time  that  section  of  Pennsylvania  was  an  unbroken  wilderness 
and  the  furniture,  household  goods,  pianos  and  musical  -instru- 
ments of  the  colonists  were  transported  in  wagons  scores  of 
miles  over  the  mountains. 

Ole  Bull's  scheme  attracted  the  attention  of  many  men, 
from  whom  he  received  contributions  of  stock,  machinery  and 
farming  implements.  Among  those  who  thus  encouraged  his 
efforts,  was  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  His  presents  consisted 
of  blooded  horses  and  cattle,  the  descendants  of  which  are  still 
among  the  best  grades  of  stock  in  the  county. 

Four  villages  were  laid  out :  Oleona,  named  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  the  colony;  New  Norway,   New  Bergen  and 
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Walhalla.  The  erecti  >n  of  sixteen  houses  was  immediately  be- 
gun at  Oleona  and  t  ley  were  finished  within  a  year.  Subse- 
quently about  100  ot  ler  colonists  came  to  the  settlements  and 
located  in  one  of  the  four  villages.  They  brought  a  clergyman 
with  them  and  religious  services  were  held  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  their  arrival. 

The  colonists  arrived  in  the  county  before  Mr.  Bull,  and 
mistaking  the  place  where  the  settlement  was  to  be  made,  were 
preparing  to  pitch  the  tents  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
at  another  point,  and  to  raise  the  flag  of  the  colony.  This  was 
a  beautiful  device,  with  the  cross  of  Norway  in  the  center,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States.  Here 
they  awaited  the  appearance  of  Ole  Bull,  and  when  he  finally 
arrived  the  emigrants  began  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering,  which 
was  answered  by  those  accompanying  him  with  their  standing 
up  in  the  wagon,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  swinging  their 
hats. 

After  the  first  greetings  were  over  Mr.  Bull  addressed  them, 
saying  that  after  having  spent  many  months  in  examining  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  he  had  at  last  found  a  place  where 
his  beloved  Norwegians  could  have  a  delightful  home,  where 
the  climate  was  as  healthful  as  their  own  Norway,  the  soil  cap- 
able of  supplying  all  their  wants  and  where  they  could  enjoy  per- 
fect liberty,  protected  by  wise  and  wholesome  laws  which  would 
guarantee  to  them  every  right  and  privilege  so  long  as  they 
remained  good  citizens.  With  tears  in  their  eyes  they  answered 
him  with  shouts  and  embracings. 

He  then  set  about  the  task  of  selecting  a  site  for  his  castle 
and  garden,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  the  other  colonists 
were  busy  preparing  the  new  settlement.  As  a  flag  staff  was 
needed,  a  beautiful  straight  pine  was  cut  down  and  trimmed ; 
all  but  the  topmost  branches  which  were  left  as  an  ornament  to 
the  flagstaff.  As  soon  as  the  pole  was  elevated  and  fastened  a 
large  flock  of  birds  came  and  perched  upon  it  and  began  singing 
in  the  gayest  and  most  delightful  manner.  It  appeared  as  though 
they  were  inspired  by  the  scene  and  were  giving  welcome  to  the 
great  Norwegian  and  his  followers.  Regarding  it  as  a  good 
omen  all  united  in  giving  a  hearty  round  of  applause  to  the  feath- 
ered visitors. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  name  by  which  the  town  was 
to  be  known  should  be  pronounced  as  soon  as  the  flag  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  staff.     The  cords  for  raising  the  flag  were  now 
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adjusted,  and  as  old  glory  rose  majestically  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
all  waited  to  hear  the  chosen  name.  Th  ;  folds  of  the  glorious 
emblem  floated  freely  in  mid  air  and  < olemnly  the  name  of 
"Oleona"  was  given  to  the  newr  home  of  the  Norwegians.  Thirty- 
one  cheers  (one  for  each  state )  were  given  and  three  for  Ole  Bull. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
founder  of  the  town.  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  every  direction ; 
Ole  Bull  made  a  speech  to  his  countrymen,  in  which,  after  allud- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  bringing  them  hither  and  to  the  original 
discovery  of  America  by  Norwegians,  he  counselled  them  not  to 
disappoint  the  confidence  of  the  Americans,  "but  by  lives  of 
industry  and  honesty,  to  show  their  new  brothers  that  they  have 
not  misplaced  their  friendship".  The  emotion  with  which,  this 
speech  was  received  cannot  be  described.  The  Norwegians,  with 
bared  heads  and  hands  raised  to  heaven,  swore  they  would  obey 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  do  their  utmost  to  be  worthy  of  their 
protection. 

After  silence  was  restored  Ole  Bull  took  his  violin  and  began 
an  anthem  suitable  to  the  occasion.  No  language  can  describe 
this  music  into  which  Mr.  Bull  threw  his  whole  soul — the 
audience,  the  attendant  circumstances  and  the  occasion  appeared 
to  have  given  a  new  and  unearthly  inspiration  to  the  great 
artist ;  he  touched  every  chord  of  every  heart  in  his  audience.  At 
times  the  people  wept  like  children  as  the  strains  reminded  them 
of  kindred  and  friends  far  beyond  the  ocean  and  then  the  strains 
of  liberty  would  pour  forth  from  the  enchanted  instrument. 
In  a  moment,  understanding  the  language  of  the  music,  they 
would  shout  loud  huzzas  and  chant  in  unison  the  war  songs  and 
hymns  of  liberty  of  old  Norway. 

At  last  the  music  ceased  and  when  the  emotion  had  sub- 
sided, a  gentleman  representing  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  went 
forward  and  welcomed  Ole  Bull  and  the  Norwegians  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  a  few  well  timed  remarks  promised  to  them 
the  protection  of  our  republican  government  and  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  our  free  institutions. 

Soon  after  the  inception  of  the  scheme,  Ole  Bull  began  the 
erection  of  what  became  known  as  his  "castle,"  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  house  bore  little  resemblance  to  such  an  imposing 
structure,  except  in  its  location  and  from  the  character  of  the 
retaining  wall  which  was  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  front 
of  the  building. 
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The  castle  was  built  on  a  high  eminence,  about  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley  below  and  about  a  mile  below  Ole- 
ona.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  magnificent  view  could  be 
obtained  of  the  entire  surrounding  country,  the  outlook  extend- 
ing for  miles  in  three  different  directions.  Mr.  Bull  could  stand 
in  front  of  his  castle  and  see  every  portion  of  his  little  colony 
lying  below  his  isolated  eyrie.  Back  of  the  castle  two  majestic 
mountains  towered  heavenward  in  solitary  grandeur  forming  a 
magnificent  setting  to  the  whole  entrancing  picture. 

The  building  was  laid  out  with  dimensions  of  26x30  feet 
and  10  feet  between  the  lower  and  upper  stories.  A  great  re- 
taining wall  was  built  at  its  base,  extending  120  feet  in  length 
and  rising  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  This  wall  gave  to  the  site 
the  appearance  of  a  large  fortress  and  a  castellated  effect  which 
not  inappropriately  resembled  some  ancient  castle  of  the  old 
world.  A  wide  road  was  constructed,  winding  up  the  sides  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  castle  was  built.  This  road  was  of  a  per- 
manent character  and  was  spacious  enough  to  permit  driving 
three  teams  abreast  up  its  steep  incline.  A  deep  well  was  also 
dug  and  a  barn  erected.  The  roof  of  the  castle  was  of  four- 
square design  and  spacious  porches  surrounded  the  entire  build- 
ing. Although  it  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  "castle,"  the  struct 
ure  was,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  pretentious  character,  and  its 
location  for  beauty  and  stately  grandeur,  could  not  be  surpass- 
ed anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

When  building  operations  were  ready  to  begin,  dedicatory 
exercises  were  held,  and  under  the  starry  skies,  Ole  Bull  drew 
the  most  mellifluous  strains  from  the  strings  of  his  cherished 
violin  and  the  twin  flags  of  Norway  and  the  United  States  were 
run  to  the  top  of  a  tall  flag  pole,  their  starry  folds  waving  a 
benediction  as  the  distinguished  musician  and  founder  of  the 
colony  delivered  an  address  to  his  people  in  which  he  said :  "We 
are  to  found  a  new  Norway,  consecrated  to  liberty ;  baptized 
with  independence  and  protected  by  the  Union's  mighty  flag." 
By  the  end  of  the  year  a  very  prosperous  colony  had  been  es- 
tablished. 

But  the  whole  ambitious  scheme  was  doomed  to  failure 
from  the  start.  Mr.  Bull  was  not  adapted  to  the  work  of  found- 
ing a  colony  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  abandon  his  pro- 
ject with  almost  the  total  loss  of  his  life-long  savings  and  was 
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again  compelled  to  go  upon  the  concert  stage  to  recoup  his 
shattered  fortunes. 

The  title  to  the  lands  he  had  bought  was  not  what  had  been 
expected  when  he  purchased.  It  has  frequently  been  charged 
that  he  was  defrauded  by  Cowan,  who  sold  him  the  land,  and 
that  his  titles  were  worthless.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
Mr.  Cowan  was  a  land  speculator,  and  naturally  was  desirous 
of  getting  as  much  profit  as  possible  out  of  his  deals,  but  he  is 
said  to  have  always  played  the  game  fairly  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  knowingly  attempted  to  defraud  Mr.  Bull. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  deeds  to  Mr.  Bull  con- 
tained conditions  and  limitations  to  which  he  did  not  give  the 
careful  attention  that  he  should  have  done  and  with  the  terms 
ond  meaning  of  which  he  was  unfamiliar.  He  was  not  a  busi- 
ness man  and  he  did  not  understand  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
conveyances.  At  all  events,  after  the  failure  of  the  colonization 
scheme,  Mr.  Cowan  received  the  property  back  again  and  re- 
funded Mr.  Bull  his  purchase  money. 

The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  colonists  had  no 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  country  was  an  unbroken 
wilderness  and  there  was  but  little  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world.  When  their  funds  ran  low,  Mr.  Bull  was  compelled  to 
furnish  money,  obtained  from  his  musical  concerts,  with  which 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  castle  was  never  fully  completed  and  was  never  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Bull.  The  doors  and  windows  were  never  put  in 
place  nor  the  inside  finished  and,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the 
colony,  the  building  soon  began  to  fall  into  decay  until  now  all 
that  is  left  of  it  are  the  cellar  and  retaining  wall 

After  the  failure  of  the  ambitious  scheme  some  of  the  col- 
onists migrated  west,  but  many  of  them  remained  and,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  succeeded  in  wrestling  a  prosperous  living  out 
of  the  land  and  the  white  pine  timber  that  covered  the  moun- 
tains and  hills.  Ole  Bull's  holdings  passed  into  other  hands, 
but  in  subsequent  years  the  timber  with  which  they  were  covered 
made  more  than  one  man  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
original  pioneer. 

The  walls  of  the  old  castle  are  still  standing,  a  mute  and 
melancholy  reminder  of  roseate  dreams  and  blasted  hopes. 

The  distinguished  violinist  never  returned  to  the  scene  of 
his  visionary  paradise,  but  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  town 
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of  Oleona,  which  was  named  in  his  honor,  although  much  of 
its  ancient  glory  has  passed  away. 

In  the  summer  of  1920,  people  from  all  over  the  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  estimated  to  have  been  at  least  ten 
thousand  in  number,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  site  of  the  famous 
castle,  at  which  time  memorial  exercises,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Potter-  County  Historical  Society,  were  held  in  the  grove  at 
the  base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  castle  stand. 
The  occasion  was  attended  by  the  Governor  and  other  promi- 
inent  state  officials  and  an  interesting  program  was  rendered. 
It  was  a  gathering  long  to  be  remembered.  It  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  one  of  the  world's  greatest  musicians  and  one  of  the 
sweetest  souls  that  ever  trod  life's  thorny  pathway. 
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The  Trip  to  Ole  Bull's  Castle,  July  29,  1920 


By  Charles  T.  Logue 

(David  of  Happy  Valley) 


(From  Williamsport  "Gazette  and  Bulletin.") 


OME  with  me  a  little  while  this  morning  and  without  leav- 


ing your  home  I  will  take  you  out  over  one  of  the  wildest 


and  most  beautiful  roadways  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
if  not  in  the  United  States.  Last  Thursday  afternoon  we  left 
with  Charles  H.  Eldon  in  his  car  bound  for  Ole  Bull  castle,  'way 
up  in  Potter  County.  We  crossed  the  Market  Street  River 
Bridge  just  as  the  town  clock  struck  "three  bells,"  then  up 
Southern  Avenue  to  DuBoistown,  Nisbet  and  Bastress. 

At  Bastress  we  stopped  the  car  for  a  few  minutes  and  sat 
looking  down  over  the  valley  of  Nippenose ;  and  my !  how  beau- 
tiful it  did  look  with  its  fields  in  different  colors  and  many  hues. 
Then  down  we  went  over  its  good  lime-stone  roads,  turning 
west  through  Oval,  the  "Capital  of  Nippenose  Valley,"  as  Jonesy 
Moore,  the  editor  of  the  paper  over  there,  calls  it.  As  we 
passed  along  here,  Mr.  Eldon  called  our  attention  to  an  old 
blacksmith  shop,  where  they  used  to  "shod"  horses.  Now  the 
"smithy"  was  standing  out  under  a  chestnut  tree  "fixin'  a  Ford." 
the  owner  stood  by  looking  on.  Mr.  Eldon  said  jokingly:  "Da- 
vid, I  Tl  bet  you  a  dollar  you  can't  write  a  'pome'  on  that.  We 
thought  we  could ;  and  we  have  made  a  try  at  it.    Here  it  is : 


Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  Oval  village  smithy  stands. 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he 

With  grease  upon  his  hands. 

He  crawls  beneath  the  flivver,  and 

Discovers  something  loose — 

And  from  the  time  he  finds  that  out 

He's  cooked  the  owner's  goose. 

For  hammering,  tapping,  making  he 

Goes  on  his  merry  way. 

And  thus  he  hammers,  taps  and  mauls 

Until  the  close  of  day. 

Then,  when  he's  finished  everything 

He  starts  with  might  and  main 

To  tear  the  things  to  pieces  and 

Do  it  all  over  again. 
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"DAVID"  OF  HAPPY  VALLEY 


At  last  he's  through,  presents  his  bill 

And  watches,  while  you  faint — 

You  find  that  all  the  joy  of  life 

Was  once,  but  lately  ain't. 

The  village  smithy's  big  and  fat, 

And  you  are  small  and  lean, 

And  you're  lucky  to  get  away  with  life 

When  he  starts  on  your  machine. 

Continuing  through  the  valley  we  pass  Lochabar,  famous 
for  its  collection  of  Indian  relics ;  then  to  the  right  down  Antes 
Creek  Pike  to  Antes  Fort  on  to  Jersey  Shore  (distance  here  22 
miles )  kept  straight  ahead  westward  on  Allegheny  Street  to 
Pine  Creek  Bridge  which  we  did  not  cross.  But  here  at  the  old 
Campbell  Homestead  we  turned  to  the  right  up  the  Pine  Creek 
Road,  which  by  the  way,  we  found  in  most  excellent  condition. 
Alongside  of  the  roads,  dotted  here  and  there,  were  great  clumps 
of  tall  meadow  rue  in  flower.  We  soon  reached  "Safe  Harbor," 
where  we  pointed  out  the  old  "Wilhelm  Tavern,"  famous  in 
the  lumbering  days  of  Pine  Creek ;  also  the  spot  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  creek  where  the  first  grist  mill  stood  to  which  the 
early  settlers  would  drive  for  two  or  three  days  from  their 
homes  and  then  maybe  have  to  wait  several  days  to  get  their 
turn,  and  their  flour,  etc.,  before  starting  homeward  again. 

At  the  Boy  Scout  Camp 

We  soon  reached  Ramsey's,  where  Mr.  Eldon  stopped  the 
car  and  we  looked  across  the  creek  at  the  James  N.  Kline  Boy 
Scout  Camp.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  well  selected,  and  what  a 
great  clear  stretch  of  water  they  have.  Many  boys  were  out  in 
boats,  others  "in  swimmin',"  others  could  be  seen  sitting  over 
in  the  shade  of  the  large  trees,  near  the  big  farm  house.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  grand  gift  of  the  donor,  James  N.  Kline.  The 
narrows  above  are  very  picturesque.  We  noticed  several  home- 
like little  cottages,  nestled  among  the  big  pine  trees  overlooking 
the  creek  below.  Waterville  next  (distance  35  miles).  Here 
we  took  on  more  gas,  the  last  place  you  can  buy  it,  before  en- 
tering the  wilds. 

On  the  Coudersport  Pike 

About  one-half  mile  beyond  Waterville  we  came  to  a  big 
iron  bridge.  Here  is  a  sign  with  a  hand  painted  on  it  pointing 
across  the  bridge:  "To  Coudersport  Pike."  From  this  point 
there  is  a  continuous  line  of  poles,  bearing  one  wire  which  runs 
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along  the  road  clear  into  Coudersport.  It  is  the  telegraph  line 
of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  whose  two  small  oil  pipes  are 
always  near  this  wire.  In  many  places  you  can  see  these  pipes 
out  on  the  rocks.  You  simply  follow  this  road  and  the  poles 
and  one  wire  on  them  and  you  will  Tancf  in  Coudersport.  After 
crossing  the  bridge  we  traveled  the  road  up  Big  Pine  Bottom 
to  the  pike. 

Along  this  stream  we  saw  the  largest  clump  of  bergamot 
we  have  ever  seen ;  and  how  their  bright  crimson-scarlet  flowers 
did  shine  out  among  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tall  ferns. 
And  Joe  Pye  weeds  in  flower.  They  looked  like  towering 
giants,  overlooking  everything — and  the  big  sumach,  with  their 
red  torches,  as  if  to  light  the  way.  Over  on  the  left,  the  beauti- 
ful winding  falls,  with  its  water  leaping  down  step  after  step. 
We  could  have  sat  there  for  hours  just  watching  this  little 
falls,  it  was  so  pretty. 

Up  the  road  a  little  way  is  a  big  sign  board,  reading  in 
plain,  large  letters:  "Pennsylvania  State  Forest.  You  are  wel- 
come. Be  careful  of  fire."  From  this  place  on  for  many  miles 
you  can  see  the  immense  work  of  re-forestry.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  millions  upon  millions  of  little  white  pine  trees 
planted  and  being  planted.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  the  genera- 
tions to  come  will  stand  up  and  thank  such  men  as  the  Hon.  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  Colonel  H.  W.  Shoemaker  and  Robert  R.  Neefe 
and  many  others  who  are  giving  their  time  and  many  hard  hours 
of  toil  in  the  great  and  glorious  work.  I  believe  from  what  I 
have  read  and  learned  that  our  State,  Pennsylvania  (God  bless 
her ! )  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  is  planting  more  trees 
than  she  is  cutting — something  everybody  in  the  state,  can  point 
to  with  great  pride.  Was  much  pleased  to  look  over  and  ad- 
mire the  "White  Pine  Plantation  of  1913"  and  the  "Lebo  Plan- 
tation of  1910." 

We  also  visited  the  forester  along  the  road,  Mr.  Charles 
Hogeland,  who  told  us  he  and  his  men  (six  of  them")  had  set 
out  over  25,000  white  pine  trees  the  past  season.  He  pointed 
with  great  pride  to  the  big  steel  "watch  for  fires"  tower,  88  feet 
high,  over  on  the  highest  mountain.  'Way  up  there  a  man  is 
kept  night  and  day  in  the  dry  of  fire  season.  He  can  see  about 
30  miles  in  all  directions,  has  a  telephone  and  upon  seeing  the 
first  smoke,  he  phones  the  State  Forester's  men,  giving  them 
the  exact  location,  ancT  'way  they  go  to  put  out  the  fire,  thus 
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saving  the  trees  that  are  so  valuable,  and  will  be  more  so  in 
a  few  years  to  come.  At  one  place  where  a  forest  had  been 
burned  over  some  years  ago  they  have  a  sign  calling  attention 
to  what  carelessness  of  some  one  had  done:    "Look  at  it." 

At  the  top  of  the  mountain  we  turned  to  the  right,  onto  the 
Coudersport  Pike,  known  as  the  road  through  the  old  Black 
Forest.  It  was  "way  back  there"  used  as  an  Indian  trail  and 
when  the  white  man  came  in  "to  borrow  the  land"  and  keep  it 
forever  without  pay,  he  commenced  to  travel  it  with  ox  teams. 
In  1826  the  State  took  it  over  as  one  of  its  roadways.  It  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  almost  80  miles  and 
road  engineers  of  today,  say  it  could  not  be  improved  upon. 
The  writer  has  either  hiked  or  motored  over  most  of  the  road- 
ways and  pikes  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  can  truthfully  say 
that  this  has  the  most  peculiar  formation  of  soil  he  has  yet  dis- 
covered. You  travel  along  for  miles  upon  a  smooth,  hard  clay ; 
then  suddenly  you  pitch  into  a  sand  hole  for  50  or  75  feet ;  then 
over  flat  stones  as  smooth  as  those  we  walk  upon  in  town;  then 
clay  again,  for  miles ;  then  another  50  feet  of  sand.  But  taking 
it  all  in  all,  it's  the  best  dirt  road  we  have  "hit  the  trail  on"  and 
every  mile  of  the  way,  it  is  wild  and  beautiful.  Even  Bunny 
Rabbits  and  Rattlesnakes  come  out  to  greet  you.  Bear  and 
Deer  are  numerous  in  this  locality — but  we  did  not  see  any.  We 
loved  this  pike,  because  it  was  old  and  we  often  think  that  old 
things  are  best.     Another  chance  to  poetize : 

The  Old  Coudersport  Pike 

The  old  time  roads,  they  used  to  run 
Right  over  all  the  hills  and  rises, 
And  made  the  shortest  kind  of  cut 
To  get  from  Coudersport  to  Jersey  Shore. 
They  weren't  tipped  with  tepid  tar, 
They  might  have  made  a  shofer  cavil 
But  they  were  all  the  kind  of  roads 
Our  settler  fathers  had  to  travel. 

They  run  those  roads  from  town  to  town 
About  the  way  they  shot  a  rifle. 
A  river  didn't  change  their  course 
A  mountain  made  'em  bend  a  trifle. 
Oh,  yes,  they  just  were  "Waterbound" 
No  grease  or  graft  or  even  gravel 
But  still  they  averaged  'bout  as  good 
As  what  we  modern  "dusties"  travel. 
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Our  fathers  didn't  walk  abroad 
Arrayed  in  pumps  and  Paris  slippers. 
They  took  no  hikes  along  the  pikes 
They  never  posed  as  "Sunday  trippers" 
They  didn't  wash  their  socks  with  lux 
Or  rinse  'em  in  eau  de  javel 
And  where  they  went  they  had  to  go — 
That's  why  our  fathers  used  to  travel. 

Memories  of  Haneyville 

That'll  do  of  that!  Continuing  along  we  soon  reached 
what  was  once  Haneyville.  Some  years  ago  it  was  a  village  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  houses,  during  the  big  lumber  operations. 
Today  only  one  or  two  deserted  houses  remain ;  the  rest  have 
been  torn  or  burned  down.  Just  outside  the  door  of  one  of 
these  old  homes  stands  a  fine  clump  of  old-fashioned  single 
hollyhocks,  blooming  and  smiling  away  just  as  if  the  old-fash- 
ioned faces  were  still  living  within  the  little  home. 

Down  the  road  a  short  distance  stands  the  little  frame 
school  house ;  the  window  glass  is  gone ;  the  door  is  boarded 
up ;  and  the  building  is  fast  going  into  decay.  Gone  are  the  lit- 
tle children  who  used  to  bring  big  red  apples  to  eat  at  recess 
and  give  the  core  to  some  little  lad  who  asked  for  it.  Gone  are 
the  little  girls  who  used  to  sing  in  the  play  yard  "Ring  Around 
Rosey"  and  "London  Bridge  is  Falling  Down."  Gone!  Gone! 
Some  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  earth — and  many  of  them 
sleeping  over  on  yonder  hill. 

Our  older  readers  will  remember  Haneyville  of  many  years 
ago  as  the  scene  of  an  awful  crime,  the  murder  of  a  little  girl 
The  murderers  were  never  convicted  or  punished. 

Haneyville  is  only  a  memory. 

Some  miles  further  along  the  road  stands  an  old  log  house. 
It  must  be  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Eldon  stopped  his 
car  and  we  walked  over  and  looked  into  its  open  doors  and  win- 
dows. No  one  home.  They,  too,  had  struggled  along  here,  no 
no  doubt,  for  many  years,  reared  a  little  family  and  as  their 
time  came — they,  too,  crossed  over.  An  old  log  house  has  a 
great  fascination  for  me — and  I  seldom  pass  one  without  look- 
ing in  at  the  old  ruins  and  in  my  imagination  I  often  sit  and 
see  the  old  white  haired  father  and  mother  and  their  children 
about  the  old  log  fireside — dreaming  again. 
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The  Old  Log  House 

On  the  top  of  this  mountain  'most  hidden  from  view, 
There's  a  little  log  house,  worn  and  gray. 
All  buried  in  mists  and  covered  with  dew 
It  stands,  and  the  settlers  are  unable  to  say, 
How  it  happened  to  be  there  or  why  it  remains, 
Nestled  there  in  the  cool  mountain  shade, 
Or  why  the  twilight's  soft  glow,  sweet  refrains. 
Seem  to  linger  around  it  and  fade. 

To  the  tumble  down  logs,  the  ivy  still  clings 

Like  a  heart  that  is  breaking  with  love, 

The  moon  her  silvery  glow  o'er  it  flings 

And  the  stars  whisper  softly  above. 

But  one  legend  tells  us  that  fairies  dwelt  here 

And  built  this  old  log  shack,  it  seems; 

But  I  think  it  was  fashioned  by  love's  tender  hands, 

Or,  maybe,  from  just  faithful  dreams. 

The  Black  Forest  Club 

We  reached  the  Black  Forest  Club  House  at  7.45  P.  M. — 
distance  from  Williamsport  5?  l/2  miles.  It  was  here  we  were 
to  have  supper  and  lodging  and  a  "trout  breakfast" — get  that, 
trout.  And  we  had  them.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Don 
M.  Larrabee,  Esq.,  and  several  other  members  of  the  club,  we 
were  invited  to  stop  over  here,  which  we  did,  and  Mr.  Eldon 
and  myself  here  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  "these  boys" 
(as  they  are  all  boys  once  again  at  the  club  house)  for  their 
many  kind  favors  to  us.    We  appreciate  it. 

The  Black  Forest  Club  has  about  40  members,  most  of 
them  business  and  professional  men  in  Williamsport.  The  Club 
House,  which  is  large  and  built  of  concrete  blocks,  was  erected 
in  1913;  has  two  large  porches,  with  swings  and  comfortable 
rockers  on  them ;  big  railings  with  their  white  birch  bark,  mak- 
ing a  very  pretty  effect;  kitchen,  dining  room,  several  bath 
rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  fourteen  sleeping  rooms,  well 
-ventilated ;  and  the  big  lobby — that's  the  place  where  these  men 
sit  around  at  night  in  front  of  the  big  fire  place,  and  while  the 
logs  are  burning,  tell  over  and  over  again  of  the  big  fish  that 
got  away.  Of  the  big  Bears  and  Deer  they  saw  when  the  sea- 
son was  not  on  yet.  We  saw  Dr.  D.  W.  Youngman  come  in 
with  wet  shoes  and  socks  and  sit  right  down  on  the  floor  and 
pull  'em  off  and  place  his  shoes  by  the  wood  fire  and  hang  his 
socks  up  on  a  line  in  the  lobby. 

He  did  not  seem  to  care  how  many  kids  suffered  down  in 
Williamsport  with  the  stomachache  from  eating  green  apples 
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Curt  Kline  and  George  Rentz  told  some  "awful  whoppers"  of 
their  trip  that  day.  It  must  be  something  in  the  air  up  there. 
Will  Painter  (that  feller  over  in  the  bank  who  loans  people, 
other  people's  money  )  was  an  invited  guest  up  there  a  few  days 
ago  and  the  first  night  he  came  in  from  fishing,  he  told  this  one ' 
"Boys,  I  dropped  a  large  hook  into  the  water  when  a  huge 
trout,  at  least  four  feet  long,  bumped  against  it  and  it  accident- 
ally caught  in  his  jaw.  I  wanted  my  hook  back,  so  I  began  reel- 
ing in.  The  fish  didn't  want  to  let  me  have  the  hook.  Well, 
we  argued  the  thing  back  and  forth,  the  fish  trying  to  keep  the 
hook  and  me  trying  to  get  it  back  for  six  hours.  Finally  that 
trout  got  so  mad  he  jumped  into  the  boat  and  tried  to  bite  me, 
it  was  the  biggest  fish  that  had  caught  me,  a  real  fisherman  this 
season.'' 

While  he  was  telling  this,  everybody  just  quit  smoking  his 
pipe.  When  he  finished,  "Woody"  said:  "Painter  don't  tell 
down  in  Williamsport  that  we  use  boats  up  here  in  these  little 
mountain  streams.    It's  all  right  up  here  but  'nix  it'  in  the  city." 

The  Old  Halfway  House 

The  Black  Forest  Club  House  is  built  on  almost  the  exact 
spot  of  the  "Old  Halfway  House"  between  Coudersport  and 
Jersey  Shore.  During  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers  it  was 
kept  by  Widow  Herritt.  She  furnished  lodgings  and  meals 
to  all  who  came  this  way — all  kinds  of  travelers,  and  among 
them  horse  thieves,  who  stole  horses  up  in  York  State,  got  on 
this  pike  before  daylight  and  escaped,  there  being  no  telephone 
or  telegraph  in  those  days  to  head  them  off.  Peddlars  occasion- 
ally would  pass  this  way  on  horseback  and  many  teamsters. 
Some  nights,  it  is  said,  she  would  have  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  teams  in  the  old  log  barn  (which  still  stands)  or  tied  around 
on  the  outside  of  it.  She  made  a  comfortable  living  here  and 
reared  several  children,  but  think  of  the  many  hardships  she 
must  have  passed  through.  When  the  children  became  ill  she 
had  to  trust  to  her  own  wits  to  doctor  them  as  there  were  no 
doctors  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place. 

She  and  her  children  are  buried  over  in  a  corner  of  the 
field.  The  graves  have  plain  mountain  stone  stuck  in  the  ground 
— no  inscription  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  scratch  on  them.  We 
could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  The  weeds  and  vines  are 
gradually  covering  them  over. 
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A  son  of  Widow  Herritt,  who  died  several  years  ago,  lived 
here  76  years,  and  said  there  was  a  clearing  at  this  place  when 
his  mother  came  here,  and  many  a  night  the  Wolves  and  Pan- 
thers would  come  upon  the  porch  and  howl.  He  also  told  of 
how  Ole  Bull  stopped  at  his  mother's  tavern,  with  his  violin, 
on  the  way  over  the  pike  to  Jersey  Shore. 

The  Black  Forest  Club  had  his  picture  enlarged  from  a 
tintype  and  it  hangs  upon  the  wall  in  the  lobby  of  the  Club 
House.  The  members  all  take  great  pride  in  showing  it  to 
their  guests. 

Out  of  Coudersport  in  those  days,  a  team  with  a  load  would 
reach  the  following  places  each  night.  It  was  called  a  day's 
journey  with  a  load.  First  stop,  Cherry  Springs ;  second  stop, 
Oleona;  third  stop.  Widow  Herritt's  Tavern;  fourth  stop.  Bar- 
ton's, now  called  Hy  Wood's ;  fifth  stop,  Springer's ;  sixth  stop, 
Jersey  Shore.  Mail  was  carried  over  the  pike  by  a  boy  14  years 
of  age  on  horseback.  Sometimes  it  would  take  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  month  to  reach  this  old  Tavern  of  Widow  Herritt's. 
The  pike  was  in  operation  at  least  50  years  before  any  railroad 
reached  any  part  of  this  state. 

There  remains  on  the  ground?  of  the  Old  Tavern  several 
apple  trees  that  barely  exist.  One  of  them  we  noticed  as  we 
stood  under  it,  had  a  few  apples  on  it  of  the  Sheepnose  variety 

Today  the  phone  in  the  club  house  and  the  automobiles  go- 
ing by  are  the  only  things  that  takes  one  back  to  civilization. 

The  altitude  up  here  is  2,200  feet,  while  Williamsport,  only 
a  few  hours  ride,  is  about  570  feet.  The  air  is  crisp  and  after 
you're  here  a  few  hours  you  feel  so  good  that  you  commence 
to  tell  fish  stories,  just  like  the  natives — and  the  best  part  of  it 
is.  everybody  believes  you. 

After  a  good  night's  sleep  and  a  big  trout  breakfast,  Mr. 
Eldon  and  myself  thanked  the  "boys"  for  their  hospitality,  bade 
them  good  bye  and  started  on  our  way  to  Oleona,  nine  miles 
away  to  attend  the  Ole  Bull  pilgrimage  on  the  site  of  Ole  Bull's 
castle.  Just  a  few  miles  down  the  road  we  passed  from  Lycom- 
ing to  Potter  County,  a  stone  by  the  roadside  so  notifying  us. 
The  roads  in  Potter  County  are  fine — extra  fine — and  we  en- 
joyed the  mountainous  scenery  all  along  the  way.  The  State 
Foresters  have  signs  at  every  fire  line,  springs  all  marked,  and 
clever  signboards,  bidding  you  welcome  and  never  forgetting 
to  advise  you  to  be  careful  of  fires. 
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We  especially  enjoyed  "Dixon  Hollow."  Such  entrancing 
mountain  scenery !  What  beautiful  things  God  has  placed  here 
for  us  to  enjoy !    Nature,  nature  in  all  its  glory. 

At  the  bend  of  the  road,  down  in  the  valley,  is  a  little  home 
nestled  among  a  few  trees.  At  the  side  door  is  an  old  well,  in 
which  they  let  a  bucket  down  on  a  rope  and  wind  it  up  with  a 
bucket  full  of  water.  It's  the  home  of  "Andreason,"  the  son 
of  the  late  Henry  Andreason,  the  Secretary  of  Ole  Bull  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Norway  with  the  colony  in  those  sad 
days.  We  visited  in  this  home,  Mr.  Eldon  and  myself  were 
introduced  to  the  family  by  our  good  friend,  Rex  Laurence,  the 
pipe  line  walker  from  Bradford  to  Williamsport.  He  makes 
this  his  stopping  place  over  night  on  his  long  hikes.  We  found 
them  a  very  quiet,  but  interesting  family ;  from  whom  we  got 
much  valuable  information.  Mrs.  Andreason  pointed  out  to  us 
the  little  cemetery  down  in  the  corner  of  the  farm  where  her 
father-in-law,  Henry  Andreason,  is  buried.  He  died  in  1S!)3. 
We  visited  his  grave,  it  had  a  good  sized  white  marble  marker 
on  it.  By  his  side  we  noticed  quite  a  few  graves  of  the  early 
pioneers,  some  of  the  graves  with  only  a  piece  of  mountain 
stone  stuck  into  the  ground  to  show  there  is  a  grave  there.  All 
along  this  old  pike  on  different  farms,  many  pioneers  sleep 
among  strangers,  their  burial  places  noticed  by  few  and  many 
of  the  strangers  are  not  familiar  with  the  life  work,  the  ser- 
vice, contributed  in  bringing  a  new  country,  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  white  man. 

In  time  we  hope  these  lonely  burial  places  will  be  given 
public  attention.  The  custom  needs  but  be  started  to  make  it 
spread  all  over  the  state.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are  right. 
The  little  time  and  the  small  sum  required  would  be  given 
gladly  if  the  right  leader  takes  charge  of  the  work.  Fences  are 
maintained  about  these  pioneer  burial  places.  No  one  would, 
for  a  moment,  contemplate  the  violation  of  the  graves.  Yet  in 
these  lonely  and  unkept  places  are  resting  the  remains  of  brave 
men  and  women  whose  good  works  follow  them  and  are  enjoy 
ed  by  us,  although  we  know  not  even  the  names  of  many  of 
those  who  did  so  much  for  the  state  in  earlier  days. 

Here  We  Are  at  Oleona 

Oleona !  Once  it  was  a  little  village;  now  it,  too,  has  pass- 
ed awav.    All  we  could  find  was  the  foundation  of  the  old  road 
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side  inn — and  this  was  pointed  out  to  us.  Then  down  the  road 
is  an  old  deserted  farm  house,  the  last  building  in  Oleona,  and 
it's  fast  passing  into  decay.  While  standing  near  this  place 
out  in  the  road,  Colonel  H.  W.  Shoemaker  came  along  in  his 
several  cars  filled  with  friends  on  the  way  to  the  ruins  of  Ole 
Bull's  castle.  He  stopped  and  calling  us  by  name,  introduced 
us  to  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  Chief  Forester,  and  many  others, 
Mrs.  Shoemaker  being  in  the  party. 

We  next  visited  the  old  ruins  of  the  castle  up  on  the  hill- 
easy  to  find,  as  a  large  flagstaff  with  Old  Glory  floating,  des- 
ignates the  spot.  A  little  bridge  over  the  creek  and  through 
the  beautiful  woods,  a  path  about  10  feet  wide,  leads  up  the 
steep  mountain  to  the  old  ruin.  There  we  found  the  big  retaining 
wall  at  the  cliff ;  the  cellar  with  several  birch  and  a  maple  tree 
growing  on  the  ruins  of  the  cellar  foundation ;  many  ferns  are 
seen. 

From  the  high  point  one  can  see  all  up  and  down  Kettle 
Creek  and  over  the  Little  Valley  far  below.  It  was  the  land  of 
Ole  Bull's  dreams,  the  land  and  colony,  he  could  look  some  day 
upon  and  enjoy  his  little  flock  in  prosperity  and  a  long  and  hap- 
py life ;  but  alas !  they  became  hungry  and  cold  and  no  longer 
could  the  strains  of  the  music  from  his  old  Stradivarius  cheer 
them  up.  they  became  sad  and  disheartened,  some  wandered 
away,  others  died  of  cold  and  hunger,  and  today  Oleona  is  but 
a  memory. 

Ole  Bull  will  not  be  forgotten.  How  he  ever  reached  this 
historical  spot  the  writer  does  not  know,  but  last  Friday,  July 
30,  1920,  over  6,000  men,  women  and  children  from  many  part" 
of  the  state  gathered  at  the  old  castle  ruins  in  respect  to  him 
who  sleeps  over  4,000  miles  away.  And  when  we  wandered  down 
into  the  woods  just  below  the  cliff,  we  could  hear  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  violin  in  another  master's  hands — Doctor  Will 
George  Butler.  He  was  playing  one  of  his  own  compositions 
— "Visions  of  Oleona" —  and  while  listening  to  it  these  few 
lines  came  to  me : 


The  Old  Refrain 

Over  and  Over  the  dulcet  refrain 
Sings  itself  in  the  heart  of  me — 
Bringing  in  retrospective  train 
The  smiles  and  tears  of  the  Used-to-Be. 

Now  in  the  hush  of  a  warm  summer  eve, 
I  wander  again  in  the  lover's  way, 
With  a  maid  in  the  wood  of  Make-Believe, 
Arms  linked  in  arms,  in  the  mode  of  May. 

Again  I  feel  with  a  deep  regret 
The  weight  of  the  days  that  come  no  more, 
The  days  that  live  in  the  heart,  and  yet, 
Have  gone  vain  paths  to  an  unknown  shore. 

Mingled  with  joys  are  the  sad,  sweet  tears 
That  we  shed  with  friends  o'er  a  new-made  grave, 
They  are  rainbow  mists  for  the  future  years, 
A  balm  for  the  wounds  Dark  Sorrow  gave. 

And  out  of  the  years  we  have  loved  and  lost 
Sweet  music  comes  with  its  healing  wing, 
Out  of  the  depths  of  a  great  soul  tossed 
Are  the  soothing  strains  of  remembering. 

From  the  bow  and  enchanted  strings  there  comes 
A  voice  as  intimate  and  as  dear 
As  when  in  the  dusk  a  loved  one  hums 
The  runes  and  tunes  of  a  yesterday. 

The  distance  from  Williamsport  to  Ole  Bull's  castle  is  69 
miles — good  roads  and  beautiful  mountain  scenery  all  the  way. 
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The  Great  Pilgrimage  to  Ole  Bull  Castle 


Seven  Thousand  People  Attend  the  Historical  Society 
Meeting  at  Oleona  and  Listen  to  Stirring  Address 
— Biggest  Gathering  Ever  Seen  In  Kettle  Creek 

(From  the  Potter  County  "Journal,"  August  4,  1920) 

OVER  roads  as  well-nigh  perfect  as  skill  and  constant  care 
could  make  them ;  with  weather  seemingly  made  perfect 
for  the  occasion ;  with  enthusiasm  for  the  meeting  to 
commemorate  the  romantic  history  of  a  Scandanavian  settlement 
in  the  wilds  of  Potter  County,  twelve  hundred  automobiles  sped 
in  a  constant  procession  toward  Oleona,  last  Friday,  carrying 
old  and  young  to  view  the  site  chosen  by  Ole  Bull,  the  most  noted 
violinist  of  all  time,  for  a  "castle"  in  the  unbroken  wilderness.  . 

Over  a  thousand  cars  parked  in  rows  along  the  side  of  a 
meadow  half  a  mile  long,  was  a  sight  never  before  seen  in  that 
lonely  valley  and  one  that  brought  3  vivid  realization  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  recent  years  in  our  mode  of  travel.  Along  the 
Turnpike,  where  but  a  few  short  years  ago  the  faithful  old  stage  - 
driver  urged  his  tired  team  through  mud  and  over  rocks,  beneath 
the  dark  shade  of  over-hanging  hemlocks,  cars  sped  swiftly  with 
their  burdens  of  joyous  picnickers,  on  a  road  not  less  smooth  and 
solid  than  the  rapidly  increasing  macadam.  With  cars  jogging 
along  a  few  rods  apart,  the  thirty  miles  from  Coudersport  to 
Oleona  was  negotiated  in  about  two  hours,  with  no  serious  acci- 
dents marring  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  going  or  coming. 

The  meeting  in  the  grove  on  the  flat  at  the  foot  of  the  spur 
of  mountain  that  lifts  the  "castle"  high  in  the  air,  was  an  inspir- 
ing one  for  all  who  assembled  there.  State  officials,  from  the 
the  Governor  down,  saw  in  the  gathering  a  sublime  purpose,  a 
flow  of  human  good  nature,  an  earnest  of  the  character  that  per- 
vades these  children  of  the  hills,  where  dwell  resolute  men,  virtu- 
ous women  and  ambitious  children. 

The  assembled  thousands  caught  the  inspiration  to  forward 
the  interests  of  the  highway,  forestry,  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional departments,  and  carried  away  broader  visions  of  Penn- 
sylvania's future  and  of  Potter  County's  part  therein. 

The  meeting  opened  by  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by 
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the  Boys'  Band,  of  Coudersport,  and  invocation  by  Rev.  W.  D 
Hevner,  of  Galeton.     Introductory  remarks  were  made  by  Sena- 
tor F.  E.  Baldwin,  of  Austin. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of  the  State  Forestry  Commission, 
took  the  opportunity  to  present  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  efforts  to  conserve  the  timber  and  reforest  the  denuded 
lands. 

Following  Mr.  Pinchot,  Governor  Sproul  delivered  a  mas- 
terful address,  in  which  he  struck  the  keynote  of  the  forest  con- 
servation movement  in  the  following  words:  "Pennsylvania  pro- 
duces. When  men  think  of  Pennsylvania  they  think  of  the  enor- 
mous output  of  our  mills  and  factories  and  the  vast  production 
of  our  mines.  No  other  commonwealth  in  America,  or  in  the 
world,  is  our  equal  in  coal  taken  from  the  earth,  or  in  steel  sent 
out  for  the  use  of  men.  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  pro- 
duction, for  in  it  we  stand  first  and  alone." 

J.  H.  Chatham,  of  McElhattan.  read  an  original  poem,  "Ode 
tc  Ole  Bull",  and  William  H.  Stevenson,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Historical  Commission  addressed  the  largest  meeting  he  had 
ever  attended. 

Dr.  Will  George  Butler,  of  Mansfield,  rendered  an  appro- 
priate violin  solo,  composed  by  himself,  and  Hon.  A.  E.  Sisson  of 
Erie,  made  a  brief  address,  after  which  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  J.  B.  Harry,  of  Coudersport. 

Heard  Ole  Bull  Fiddle 

Mrs.  Lois  Ann  Young,  of  Wellsboro,  widow  of  the  late 
Hugh  Young,  is  one  of  the  few  residents  of  the  North  Tier  liv- 
ing who  heard  Ole  Bull  play  in  Coudersport  when  he  led  his  band 
of  colonists  through  that  village  in  1852  on  their  way  to  locate 
in  the  wilds  of  Potter  County.  Her  father  was  quite  a  violinist 
of  his  time,  and  took  her  down  to  the  hotel  where  Ole  played  in 
the  hotel  parlor.  She  cannot  recall  at  this  distance  that  she  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  recital,  but  she  was  with  his  fine 
appearance  and  his  long  hair,  which  hung  over  his  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Young  was  present  at  the  celebration  last  Friday. 

Saw  the  Norseman 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Nelson,  of  Colesburg,  recalls  seeing  Ole  Bull 
and  his  company  of  settlers  pass  her  father's  house  (the  place 
now  occupied  by  H.  A.  Veley)  on  their  way  to  Coudersport  from 
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Wellsville.  A  fine  spring  supplied  a  watering  trough  near  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Nelson's  father,  Samuel  Peet,  and  Ole  Bull  asked 
him  to  "wave  a  bowl"  when  his  followers  came  along  as  a  sign 
I  hey  could  get  water  to  drink  there. 

Befitting  the  Occasion 

Speaking  of  the  Bull  celebration,  the  versatile  contributor  of 
the  North  American,  from  the  Northern  Tier,  pays  thfs  tribute : 

"The  brilliant  program  arranged  at  such  pains  and  expense 
by  Dr.  Donehoo  and  his  colleagues  of  Potter  County,  was  faith- 
fully adhered  to,  and  the  celebration  was  in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity, solemnity  and  importan  e  of  the  event.  It  was  worthy  of 
the  honors  conferred  upon  it." 


Obituary  of  Ole  Bull 


The  Famous  Violinist's  Death — His  Life  and  Character 

OLE  BULL  died  in  Bergen,  Norway,  August  18,  1880. 
He  was  born  February  5,  1810,  in  Norway,  where 
be  breathed  his  last.  His  early  artistic  aspirations  were 
thwarted  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  in  a  moment  of  despond- 
ency he  gave  up  music  for  the  law.  Returning  to  his  first  love, 
a  duel  in  which  he  mortally  wounded  his  antagonist,  compelled 
him  to  leave  Norway.  In  Paris,  where  he  next  went,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  extremities,  and  being  robbed  even  of  his  violin, 
he  attempted  suicide  by  jumping  into  the  Seine.  Rescued  from 
a  watery  grave,  his  condition  excited  the  sympathy  of  an  old 
lady,  widow  of  Comte  de  Paye,  who  recognized  in  his  features 
a  strong  resemblance  to  her  dead  son.  Taking  him  into  her  house, 
she  assisted  him  so  liberally  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  violinist,  and  the  romance  was  com- 
pleted by  his  marriage  to  her  daughter. 

The  most  brilliant  success  soon  awaited  him  in  Italy,  where 
he  received  Paganini,  and  was  embraced  on  the  stage  of  Naples 
by  Malibran.  ,! 

He  afterwards  made  frequent  and  successful  professional 
trips  through  Europe  and  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  the 
United  States. 

These  musical  expeditions  were  varied  by  a  campaign  in 
Algeria  against  the  Kabyles  and  the  establishment  of  a  theatre  in 
his  native  Bergen.  He  cherished  plans  for  the  advanced  culture 
of  bis  countrymen  and  among  them  endeavored  to  establish  a 
school  of  literature  and  art,  but  his  prospects  were  blighted  by 
the  introduction  of  political  sentiment  into  the  performance  at 
his  theatre,  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  police. 
These  troubles  resulted  in  serious  losses  which,  together  with 
the  death  of  his  wife,  led  to  his  revisiting  this  country  in  1852. 
He  came  to  Pennsylvania  determined  to  establish  a  Norwegian 
colony  and  turn  his  attention  to  speculation  in  lumber.  Engaging 
a  number  of  his  countrymen  who  had  reached  New  York  on  their 
way  to  the  fertile  fields  of  the  west,  he  brought  them  to  New 
Bergen,  Pennsylvania,  laid  out  a  city  and  built  cabins  for  their 
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use.  He  purchased  an  immense  tract  of  land  from  parties  in 
New  York  and  made  preparations  to  open  up  the  forests  on  a 
grand  scale  in  Potter  Count}'. 

On  Kettle  Creek,  high  up  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
he  built  for  himself  a  home.  Endeavoring  to  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness some  memories  of  the  land  he  had  left,  he  constructed  a 
castle  and  furnished  it  with  all  the  embellishments  that  could 
be  imported  into  such  an  out  of  the  way  place.  A  beautiful  road 
winding  up  the  mountain  side  on  a  grand  ascent  led  to  his  retreat. 
Artists  were  brought  from  afar  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  his 
castle  and  the  painter  and  gilder  gave  of  their  handiwork  to  com- 
plete the  structure,  while  paper  of  the  most  expensive  kind  cov- 
ered the  walls  and  added  to  the  charm  of  the  edifice. 

One  mammoth  room  was  set  apart  as  a  music  concert  hall, 
and  here  Ole  Bull  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  in  its  decoration. 
The  roof  was  composed  of  glass  and  the  barbaric  splendor  was 
well  calculated  to  make  persons  forget  the  outside  surroundings 
and  yield  themselves  to  the  subtle  strains  of  his  violin  and  enter 
into  the  gaieties  and  festivities  with  which  Ole  Bull  tried  to  sur- 
round himself. 

But  all  this  was  doomed  to  moulder  and  decay.  Before  the 
artesians  had  yet  ceased  their  labor  trouble  began  to  show  itself. 
Dissatisfaction  began  to  manifest  itself  amongst  those  who  had 
come  with  him  to  this  land  and,  although  he  expended  money 
freely  and  tried  to  bring  peace  and  harmony  among  his  retainers, 
the  spector  of  rebellion  would  not  vanish.  About  this  time,  too, 
he  discovered  that  the  title  to  the  land  was  not  worth  the  cost  of 
its  writing.  He  had  bought  from  parties  who  had  no  claim  on 
it  whatever,  and  now  the  real  owner  came  forward  and  asserted 
his  rights. 

Overwhelmed  by  the  thickening  troubles  that  came  upon  him, 
he  suddenly  abandoned  all  and  reappeared  among  the  haunts  o{ 
civilization  and,  with  beloved  violin  as  his  companion,  began  to 
retrieve  his  wasted  fortunes  behind  the  footlights  of  the  theatres. 

The  colony  he  had  brought  with  him  being  without  a  leader, 
gradually  broke  up  and  became  scattered  far  and  wide.  Now 
scarcely  one  remains  behind  to  tell  the  story  and  record  the  his- 
tory of  New  Bergen. 

The  castle  on  the  mountain  top  suffered  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  despoilation  of  curiosity  seekers.  Hundreds  visited  the 
place  and  most  all  carried  away  some  memento  of  "Ole  Bull's 
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Folly,"  till  now  scarcely  a  log  remains  to  mark  the  spot.  The  only 
reminder  of  the  past  is  the  name  of  the  little  village  that  clusters 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  is  called  Oleona. 

The  famous  violinist  again  met  with  great  success  in  his 
concerts,  but  in  an  evil  hour  leased,  in  1854,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Music  and  undertook  the  management  of  Italian 
Opera.  The  disastrous  result  of  this  enterprise  caused  him  to 
return  to  Europe,  where  he  acquired  enough  means  to  enable  him 
to  settle  in  this  country,  where  he  passed  some  of  the  most  event- 
ful years  of  his  life. 

One  of  the  episodes  of  Ole  Bull's  experience  in  America  was 
his  marriage  in  September,  1870,  to  an  American  lady.  Miss  Sarah 
Thorpe,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. His  wife  was  a  young  woman  of  rare  musical  ability 
and  culture,  much  energy  and  amability.  She  usually  accom- 
panied her  husband  on  his  extended  professional  tours. 

Ole  Bull  had  been  flitting  back  and  forth  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  for  years,  his  movements  being  too  rapid  for 
detailed  chronicle.  His  announcements  of  farewell  concert  tours 
on  both  sides  of  the  water  became  a  by-word.  In  April,  1879,  he 
went  to  Europe,  but  returned  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
on  the  5th  of  February,  his  birthday,  he  was  residing  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  where  his  70th  birthday  anniversary  was 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a  very  distinguished  company. 


( The  above  sketch  was  copied  by  Miss  Barbara  Lees, 
Renovo,  Pa.,  from  a  file  of  the  Renovo  Weekly  Record,  in  which 
it  appeared  August  26,  1880,  about  eight  days  after  the  death  of 
Ole  Bull.) 


HENRY  MYERS 

Born  April  2,  1841 


A  Temple  of  Music  at  Ole  Bull's  Castle 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Henderson,  of  96  Duncan  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
wife  of  one  of  J.  P.  Morgan's  trusted  lieutenants,  and  daughter 
of  late  John  U.  Shaffer,  old-time  Clinton  County  editor  and 
legislator,  has  for  years  past  cherished  the  idea  of  establishing 
s  Temple  of  Music,  an  "American  Bayreuth,"  on  the  site  of 
Ole  Bull's  Castle.  Here  under  leading  masters,  amid  surround- 
ings that  are  grandly  impressive,  the  famed  musicians  of  the  fu- 
ture would  be  developed.  Such  a  scheme  could  be  worked  out 
partly  by  private  subscription  and  State  aid.  and  doubtless  Hon. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  himself  a  music-lover  would  see  to  it  that  the 
land  on  which  the  Castle  walls  stand,  owned  by  the  State,  are 
turned  over  at  a  nominal  rental  to  the  trustees  of  this  unique 
enterprise.  May  future  generations  hail  Mrs.  Henderson  as 
the  "Frau  Cosima  Wagner"  of  American  Music,  in  bringing  to 
completion  the  "American  Bayreuth,"  a  plan  taken  up  at  Har- 
mon, New  York,  and  abandoned  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mad- 
ame Lillian  Nordica- Young,  and  at  other  times  and  places  by 
various  American'  Musical  Favorites. 

Miss  Emma  Thursby's  Visit  to  the  Castle 

In  1880  Miss  Emma  Thursby  accompanied  Ole  Bull  on 
his  final  concert  tour,  during  which,  in  his  declining  days,  he 
told  her  of  shattered  dream  on  Kettle  Creek.  Years  afterward, 
in  1916,  Miss  Thursby  and  her  sister.  Miss  Ina  Thursby,  visited 
the  ruined  Castle,  as  the  guests  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Shoemaker,  the  trip  being  made  by  automobile.  The  gifted 
singer  quickly  discovered  Lyso  Spring  so  often  described  by 
the  great  musician,  and  drank  from  the  pure  sparkling  foun- 
tain. From  the  fallen  battlements  of  the  Castle,  Miss  Thurs- 
by sang  several  of  Ole  Bull's  favorite  songs,  including  the  "Nor- 
wegian National  Anthem."  It  is  understood  that  Miss  Thurs- 
by is  at  work  on  a  volume  of  Musical  Memoirs,  which  will  in- 
clude considerable  data  on  Ole  Bull  and  his  times. 

Ole  Bull's  Towns 

As  stated  by  Colonel  Lloyd.  Ole  Bull  planned  four  towns : 
Oleona,  New  Bergen   ( later  called  Cartee  Camp,  now  Carter 
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camp),  New  Norway  and  Walhalla.  The  stream  running  past 
the  Castle  ruins,  and  emptying  into  Kettle  Creek,  is  called  Ole 
Bull  Run.  Lyso  Spring,  "The  Water  of  Light,"  is  situated  at 
the  loot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  "Castle"  was  erected,  near  the 
now  abandoned  log  railway.  It  is  said  that  Odin  was  also  named 
by  Ole  Bull,  although  outside  the  limits  of  his  colony,  the  name 
being  that  of  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the  Scandanavian  Mythology. 

Ole  Bull's  Violins 

These  are  innumerable.  The  master  must  have  played  on 
£  different  one  every  day.  John  F.  Knepley,  who  died  several 
years  agq,  said  that  he  used  to  accompany  his  father,  the  U.  S. 
Mail  Carrier,  to  Oleona,  and  sometimes  sat  on  the  hill  across 
Kettle  Creek  from  the  Castle,  listening  to  Ole  Bull  improvis- 
ing. The  Master  hearing  that  his  youthful  admirer  was  a  vio- 
linist, sent  for  the  lad  and  presented  him  with  one  of  his  cher- 
ished violins,  and  also  gave  him  several  lessons.  John  C.  French 
of  Roulette,  Potter  County,  tells  us  that  Ole  Snyder,  a  namesake 
of  Ole  Bull,  also  resided  in  Potter  County,  possessed  a  mag- 
nificent violin,  a  gift  from  the  great  Norwegian  himself. 

Hauled  Supplies  to  Ole  Bull 

Henry  Myers,  born  April  2,  1841,  of  McElhattan,  Clin- 
ton County,  with  his  father,  hauled  supplies  to  Ole  Bull,  and 
saw  the  Master  working  on  the  construction  of  his  Castle. 
Years  later  he  met  him  at  a  concert  in  Moline,  Illinois,  and 
discussed  the  colonization  scheme  with  him  in  detail. 

Following  is  a  description  by  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Myers, 
Miss  Dorothy  Wright,  aged  10  years,  of  McElhattan. 

Memories  of  Ole  Bull 
By  Dorothy  Wright 

Aged  Ten  Years 

My  grandfather,  who  knew  Ole  Bull,  told  me  the  following: 

"Ole  Bull  was  a  Norwegian,  he  was  of  medium  height,  he 
had  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes.  He  was  a  great  violinist.  He 
went  around  and  played  a  great  deal.  Some  time  after  he  arrived 
in  this  country  he  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  and  put  a  lot  of 
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Norwegians  on  it.  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  he  built  a  log 
cabin  which  he  called  his  castle.  It  was  a  large  building  with  a 
big  stone  chimney  on  the  outside.  He  then  discovered  he  had 
no  deed  for  the  land  and  he  and  the  Norwegians  were  forced  to 
leave  their  homes,  and  many  of  them  nearly  starved.  After  he 
left  his  home  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  In  1863  Ole  Bull  lived 
in  Illinois  in  a  house  on  the  prairie.  He  used  to  entertain  him- 
self by  making  sounds  on  his  violin.  He  could  make  it  sound 
like  the  dog  barking  and  like  the  cry  of  a  baby  and  many  more 
sounds." 
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Memories 


of  Ole  Bull 


By  W.  H.  Sanderson 

THE  great  Norwegian  violinist  was  a  wonder  to  me.  I  was 
a  young  fellow,  about  the  year  185*2,  and  was  coming 
from  the  Jersey  Shore  high  school  in  the  afternoon,  which 
was  about  four  o'clock,  towards  our  home  on  the  river  bank, 
which  is  now  Alain  Street,  and  as  I  and  my  companions  came 
along  we  heard  a  horse  coming  back  of  us,  and,  turning  around, 
we  looked,  and  were  then  within  twenty-five  feet  of  my  Uncle 
John's  side  door,  and  were  going  in,  and  we  saw  a  man  riding 
a  horse,  and  he  looked  as  if  be  had  been  on  a  day's  journey.  It 
was  Ole  Bull,  coming  from  Oleona,  going  to  Philadelphia  to 
see  what  he  could  do  towards  getting  the  titles  strightened  up 
for  bis  colonists  and  raise  money,  as  it  seems  the  party  who 
gave  the  deeds  did  not  have  proper  right  to  the  land  and  the 
settlers  were  ordered  out.  Just  then  Uncle  John  Sanderson  said : 
"Now,  boys,  look  at  that  man."  He  knew  he  was  coming  and 
was  going  to  give  an  entertainment  at  the  High  School  that 
night,  as  he  was  a  fine  violinist.  Ole  Bull  was  riding  the  finest 
jet  black  horse  I  had  ever  seen  in  that  day  or  this.  It  was  an 
entire  of  about  sixteen  hands  high  and  weighed  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hundred  pounds,  but  was  quick  and  active,  had  a  long  mane 
and  tail;  was  told  that  it  was  imported  from  Norway.  Ole  Bull 
wore  a  slouch  hat  and  had  an  odd-looking  coat,  to  me.  He  wore 
leather  boots,  with  his  trousers  tucked  inside  of  them.  He  was 
a  large  man  and  had  a  beard  over  his  face,  and  combed  his  hair 
back  over  his  ears,  and  had  a  florid  complexion.  On  the  back 
of  his  fine  saddle  he  had  a  place  made  to  keep  his  violin  in,  and 
belongings.  He  took  his  horse  down  to  Reichard's  Tavern  and 
gave  some  instructions  and  the  man  at  the  barn  rubbed  the  horse 
down  and  washed  him  off,  and  I  remember  a  crowd  had  gathered 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  horse  was  as  gentle  as  a  cow.  That 
evening  Uncle  John  Sanderson  told  us  that  we  were  going  to  hear 
that  man  play  the  violin.  He  was  introduced  by  A.  H.  Lackey, 
Principal  of  the  Jersev  Shore  High  School.  He  played  mostly 
his  own  musi  \  as  well  as  some  of  ours.  It  was  the  finest  music 
I  ever  heard,  and  he  played  just  as  sweet  music  on  one  string 
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as  four.  The  building  was  crowded,  and  there  was  hardly 
standing  room.  When  my  Uncle  John  came  from  the  enter- 
tainment I  remember  of  his  telling  Aunt  Mercy  that  he  had 
never  heard  such  wonderful  music  as  that  man  played. 

This  was  Ole  Bull's  last  trip  from  the  Black  Forest  to 
Philadelphia,  and  he  never  returned  to  Oleona  again. 
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The  Early  History  of  Germania 

Article  Written  by  Marcus  J.  Handwerk  for  Meeting 
of  the  Potter  County  Historical  Society 

(From  the  Potter  County  "Journal,"  April  21,  1920) 

IN  writing  these  reminiscences  I  have  depended  largely  upon 
memory  and  stories  as  they  were  told  to  me.    If  there  are 
statements  that  are  not  entirely  accurate,  it  is  because  of  this 
and  on  account  of  lack  of  records,  which  prevented  me  from 
getting  more  accurate  data. 

Germania  and  Abbott  townships  were  not  settled  as  early 
as  some  other  parts  of  Potter  County.  The  Norwegians,  Ole 
Bull's  Colony  at  Oleona,  were  leaving  about  the  time  that  the 
first  settlers  came  to  Abbott.  In  1853  the  first  settlements  were 
made  at  Cartee  Camp,  then  called  New  Bergen,  while  Germania 
was  settled  two  years  later,  in  1855. 

William  Radde,  a  publisher  and  promoter,  of  New  York 
bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  southeastern  end  of  the  county, 
and  proposed  to  colonize  it.  He  laid  this  land  out  in  plots  or 
farms  of  twenty-five  acres,  and  on  the  map  established  villages 
at  Germania  and  Cross  Fork,  or  as  the  prospectus  stated,  Vic- 
toria. Whether  the  former  was  meant  for  Germans  and  the 
latter  for  Englishmen  the  prospectus  did  not  set  forth. 

Armed  with  a  complete  prospectus  his  agents  went  to  the 
German  centers  in  the  larger  cities,  and  the  anthracite  coal  min- 
ing regions,  and  pictured  in  glowing  terms  Mr.  Radde's  scheme 
of  colonization.  The  prospectus  was  similar  to  those  put  out  by 
promotion  corporations  of  the  present  day.  The  land  was  de 
scribed  as  being  either  rolling  or  level. 

With  so  many  twenty-five  acre  lots,  a  village  lot  was  thrown 
in,  so  that  the  settlers  could  live  in  the  villages  and  go  out  every 
morning  to  their  farms.  This  conformed  to  the  European  plan 
and  seemed  very  plausible  to  the  home-seekers.  The  instinct  for 
home  life  and  ownership  of  property  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Geman  people  and  thus  the  work  of  the  promoter  was  rendered 
so  much  easier. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  50's  and  the  early  60's  the  set- 
tlers with  their  families  arrived  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
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nearest  railroad  station  was  Tioga,  forty  miles  away,  1  think. 
Most  of  the  settlers  came  that  way  although  many  of  them  came 
to  Jersey  Shore  and  over  the  Coudersport  and  Jersey  Shore  turn- 
pike. What  thoughts  entered  their  minds  as  they  made  this 
journey  through  unhroken  forests  we  can  only  conjecture. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Radde  had*huilt  his  "land-office"  at  Ger- 
mania  and  was  ready  to  welcome  the  settlers.  This  building 
was  a  very  elaborate  structure,  with  polished  and  inlaid  floors, 
large  fire  places,  billiard  room,  running  water  from  a  near-by 
spring.  It  was  the  summer  home  of  the  Raddes'  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Many  of  the  settlers  when  they  saw  the  "wave-like"  forma- 
tion of  the  land,  wondered  at  the  storms  that  must  have  pre- 
vailed when  the  land  was  formed,  and  with  pack  and  baggage 
returned  to  the  cities  they  came  from.  Others  had  exhausted 
all  of  their  resources  and  were,  of  necessity,  compelled  to  re- 
main. There  was  in  the  colony  a  motley  gathering  of  mechanics, 
artesans,  professional  and  craftsmen,  but  no  farmers.  What 
means  they  took  and  how  awkward  they  were  gave  rise  to  many 
an  amusing  story  told  afterward.  On  this  account  the  progress 
was  at  first  slow  in  comparison  with  other  settlements  that  were 
built  by  American  pioneers  who  had  grown  up  in  similar  sur- 
roundings and  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  that 
faced  them.  But  necessity  bends  iron,  and  the  settlers  were  not 
slow  to  learn  and  soon  little  clearings  were  made  and  rude 
houses  built  and  crops  raised. 

On  the  map  Germania  was  laid  out  in  the  regular  City  style 
with  broad  streets,  avenues,  squares  and  parks.  But  when  the 
map  was  fitted  to  the  ground  it  didn't  work.  Among  the  names 
given  to  the  streets,  I  remember  Washington  and  Jefferson  Ave- 
nues, Main  Street  and  Broadway. 

Men  and  women  worked  side  my  side  in  the  fields  during 
the  summer  months.  In  the  fall  and  winter  the  men  worked 
in  the  pine  woods  which  covered  the  Black  Forest,  the  Kettle 
Creek  Region,  Slate  Run  and,  in  fact,  most  of  that  section.  The 
Bailey's  operated  a  saw  mill  in  Black  Forest  and  many  men 
found  work  in  the  mills  and  men  and  teams  were  busy  hauling 
the  sawed  lumber  to  North  Bend  where  it  was  loaded  on  cars 
for  the  markets. 

Trips  for  flour,  bacon  and  other  necessities  were  made  to 
Tioga,  and  many  times  the  purchases  were  carried  on  the  shoul- 
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ders  of  the  men  the  whole  distance.  Ox  teams  were  also  used 
for  this  purpose  and  the  trip  took  nearly  a  week  going  and  com- 
ing. Later  on  the  railroad  was  completed  to  Wellsboro,  which 
is  only  28  miles  away,  and  made  shopping  and  trading  a  good 
deal  easier. 

Much  of  the  land  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of  hem- 
lock, and  that  soil  was  not  adopted  to  the  raising  of  crops,  but 
these  forests  were  cut  away,  the  logs  rolled  into  heaps  and  burned 
up.  This,  of  course,  was  done  everywhere,  for  there  was  no 
value  attached  to  hemlock  at  that  time,  and  where  there  is  no 
demand  for  a  commodity  it  posseses  no  value. 

But  Germania  continued  to  grow  into  a  village  of  consider- 
able size,  with  several  stores,  that  of  a  Mr.  Seward  being  the 
first  to  be  established.  The  Germania  Hotel,  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks, was  built  and  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Briesnick.  A  two-room 
school  house  was  next  erected,  as  well  as  a  Protestant  Church. 
This  was  built  jointly  by  the  Lutherans  and  the  German  Re- 
formed Congregations  and  was  used  by  both  denominations  and 
is  to  the  present  day.  Some  dissension  arose  at  the  time  of  its 
dedication,  when  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Radde  it  was  dedi- 
cated as  a  Lutheran  Church.  At  that  time  lines  were  drawn 
closer  in  church  matters  than  they  are  now.  A  Catholic  Church 
was  built  in  the  early  seventies. 

The  education  of  the  young  was,  of  necessity,  entrusted 
to  teachers  who  possessed  very  few  of  the  qualifications  of  that 
profession  and  education  suffered.  Many  are  the  stories  that 
were  told  afterwards  of  the  efforts  or  lack  of  efforts  of  these 
men.  But  better  teachers  were  secured  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  Germania  gained  a  reputation  for  its  excellent  schools,  a 
distinction  which  it  enjoys  to  the  present  day. 

When  the  war  between  the  States  broke  out  Germania  fur- 
nished its  quoto  of  soldiers  ready  to  help  defend  the  Union. 
A  considerable  number  of  them  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Buck- 
tails.  Several  of  them  were  taken  prisoners  and  suffered  the 
privations  of  the  Southern  Prison  Camps  and  Stockades,  while 
others  sleep  where  they  fell  on  the  battlefield. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  settlers  were  political  exiles,  having 
taken  part  in  the  uprising  in  1848  in  Germany.  These  were 
men  of  liberal  education  and  advanced  ideas  and  exerted  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  for  liberty  of 
thought,  for  progressiveness  and  for  liberal  education. 
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The  social  life  of  the  colony  was  conducted  largely  along 
German  lines.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  recreation  as  well  as  rest 
and  worship.  The  family  would  attend  church  services  in  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  all  would  repair  to  one  of  the  little 
breweries  with  inns  and  dance  halls  in  connection.  The  older 
people  would  gather  around  tables,  talk  and  visit,  make  plans 
for  future  work  and  welfare,  sipping  their  beer  out  of  earthen 
mugs  with  pewter  lids,  while  the  younger  generation  danced  the 
waltz,  the  polka,  the  shottische,  or  the  mazurka.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  years,  and  it  was  not  until  lumbering  became  the  great 
industry  in  that  section  and  the  influx  of  woodsmen  changed 
conditions  and  made  these  gatherings  impossible,  that  they  were 
discontinued. 

The  musical  spirit  of  the  village  was  fostered  by  a  Male 
Quartette ;  by  a  Mixed  Chorus,  and  by  an  Orchestra.  The  last 
named  was  so  exclusive  that  it  received  the  nickname  of  the 
"Keller  Musicanten"  (Cellar  Musicians).  A  Brass  Band  has 
been  in  almost  continuous  existence  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Foremost  among  the  pioneers  was  Dr.  Charles  Meine,  who 
felled  the  first  tree  where  the  land  office  was  erected  in  1855. 
He  had  taken  a  medical  course  in  one  of  the  Universities  ol 
Germany.  Heidelberg,  I  think,  but  did  not  graduate.  His  career- 
was  cut  short  by  the  uprising  of  1848,  and  he  fled  to  this  country 
to  avoid  arrest.  After  having  been  at  Germania  for  several 
years  he  went  to  Buffalo  to  the  University. 

He  had  some  knowledge  of  surveying  and  many  of  the 
original  surveys  were  made  by  him,  and  his  services  were  much 
in  demand.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  later  on  was  appointed  Postmaster,  a  position  wh;  n  he 
held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  the  distinction  of  holding  the 
office  of  School  Director  longer  than  an  other  man  in  Potter 
County,  and  was  also  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  Mason 
in  point  of  membership. 

He  was  a  perfect  physical  speciman  of  man,  being  ovev  six 
feet  tall,  erect  and  well  poised.  He  was  the  friend  and  confident 
of  every  one.  He  loved  a  square  deal  and  exacted  it  of  others. 
To  him  all  went  for  aid  or  advice,  and  no  one  was  ever  refused. 
Open  hearted,  and  hospitable,  it  needed  but  an  acquaintance 
with  him  to  be  his  friend.  While,  on  account  of  his  profession, 
he  did  not  serve  during  the  Civil  War,  he  was  a  strong  Unionist, 
and  helped  organize  a  Company  of  Home  Guards  which  offered 
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their  services  to  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  18G3. 

I  am  writing  of  Dr.  Meine  only  as  he,  better  than  anyone 
else,  personified  the  German  character  as  it  existed  in  Germania. 
To  enlarge  and  bring  others  before  you,  would  necessarily  have 
to  include  so  many  others  that  it  would  prolong  the  article  be- 
yond the  space  permissible. 

In  education  German  occupied  an  equal  position  with  Eng- 
lish in  the  Public  Schools,  and  it  never  seemed  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  children's  progress.  There  lived  in  Germania,  in 
the  early  days,  an  American  family,  George  Rexford,  Mrs.  Rex- 
ford  and  two  children.  The  children  spoke  German  as  fluently 
as  any  of  the  natives,  having  learned  it  from  the  other  children 
at  play. 

Germania  preserves  to  this  day  much  of  the  character  of 
the  original  settlers  in  respect  to  hospitality,  freedom  from  caste 
or  class  distinction.  It  still  remains  one  great  family  where  each 
has  the  confidence  of  his  neighbor  and  never  abuses  the  trust. 

A  sad  incident  occurred  during  the  fall  of  L866.  Peter, 
the  seven-year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Handwerk,  was 
watching  a  cow,  that  had  but  recently  been  purchased,  on  a  small 
pasture  lot.  The  day  had  been  rainy  and  raw.  Towards  even- 
ing the  cow  ran  towards  the  woods  and  the  boy  followed,  in- 
tent on  bringing  her  back.  About  half  a  mile  from  home,  as  it 
was  getting  dusk,  he  passed  a  neighbor  who  admonished  him  to 
let  the  cow  go  and  return  home,  but  the  boy  gave  no  heed.  That 
was  the  last  seen  of  him. 

The  boy  being  missed,  the  parents  began  searching  for  him, 
a  search  in  which  first  the  neighbors  and  then  the  whole  com- 
munity joined,  and  which  was  kept  up  for  days-without  avail. 
No  trace  was  ever  found  of  him.  So  thorough  was  the  search 
that  a  wallet  with  some  money  and  papers,  which  was  lost  by 
one  of  the  searching  party  was  recovered  the  next  day.  This 
was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the  great  woods. 
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Oleona,  Ole  Bull's  Colony 


By  Arne  Kildal 

Royal  Norwegian  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  July  last  a  great  celebration  was  held  in  Potter  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  memory  of  Ole  Bull's  colonization  plan  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  It  may  he  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  speech  made  by  Ole  Bull  at  the  inauguration  of  "Oleona" 
has  lately  been  discovered  through  archive  investigations  by  the 
Norwegian  scholar,  Mr.  Torstein  Jahr,  of  the  library  of  Con- 
gress. The  speech,  which  was  delivered  on  September  6th, 
1852,  read  as  follows : 

''Brothers  of  Norway !  From  the  clime  where  the  north 
wind  has  its  home;  where  the  maelstrom  roars,  and  where  the 
Aurora  for  half  the  year  take  the  place  of  the  genial  sun,  we 
have  come  to  find  a  home.  When  we  were  among  our  moun- 
tains, and  war  was  bringing  want  and  famine  upon  us,  we  heard 
there  was  a  country  in  a  milder  climate  where  liberty  dwelt  and 
plenty  reigned.  Upon  looking  over  our  records  we  found  that 
our  countrymen,  under  Thorfin,  had  discovered  that  land  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  ago,  but  that  they  were  met  by  cruel 
and  savage  Indians,  and  had  left  no  record  of  themselves,  except 
some  traces  of  their  sad  history  engraven  in  the  rocks  of  Fall 
river,  and  one  temple  which  they  raised  to  God  on  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  Bay.  All  other  records  of  them 
had  passed  away. 

But  since  then  we  have  learned  other  events  had  transpired, 
other  adventurers  had  sought  that  shore,  and  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth  had  been  successful  in  planting  colonies 
there ;  that  the  colonies  had  grown  and  flourished,  and  that,  when 
the  mother  country  had  endeavored  to  impose  tyrannical  laws 
upon  them,  they  had  rebelled,  and  standing  up  boldly  in  the 
presence  of  mankind,  had  declared  before  Almighty  God  that 
they  were  free  and  independent ;  that  they  had  been  successful, 
and  established  a  government  with  a  written  constitution  based 
upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  eternal  rights  of  humanity; 
that  they  had  spread  over  almost  the  entire  continent  and  had 
become  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  there 
a  home  could  be  found  for  all  who  sought  it ;  that  the  right  to 


labor  for  ourselves  would  not  be  denied  us ;  that  our  "inalienable 
rights"  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  would  be 
secured  to  us. 

Overjoyed  with  the  light  and  hope  which  this  news  gave 
us,  we  have  sought  this  country  to  be  partakers  of  this  liberty, 
to  enjoy  this  freedom,  and  here  in  this  beautiful  valley  we  have 
selected  our  home.  The  resounding  of  every  tree  you  cut  down 
will  he  heard  in  Mother  Norway,  and  bring  our  brothers  to  us, 
and  we  will  here  establish  a  new  Norway,  consecrated  to  liberty, 
baptized  in  freedom,  and  protected  bv  the  glorious  flag  of 
America. 

How  different  is  our  reception  from  that  which  Thorfin 
and  his  followers  received.  No  savage  Indian  startles  us  with 
his  wardioop ;  but  kind  friends  meet  us  on  every  side,  taking  us 
by  the  hand  and  giving  us  welcome  to  our  new  home. 

Brothers  of  Norway!  We  must  not  disappoint  this  con- 
fidence, but  by  our  lives  of  industry  and  honesty  show  to  our 
new  brothers  that  they  have  not  misplaced  their  friendship. 

Alnd  now,  to  these  gentlemen  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania who  have  so  kindly  assisted  by  their  counsel  and  advice  in 
this  work,  I  return  my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks,  and 
casting  ourselves  upon  the  goodness  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
resting  secure  upon  His  promises,  let  us  go  on  in  the  daily  per- 
formance of  every  duty,  and  He  will  bless  us." 
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